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The Ethics of Economic and Political Power 


Economics, politics, and ethics have never been success- 
fully fitted into separate compartments. And religion, 
concerned with the whole life of man, cannot stand aloof 
from the problems that vitally affect the welfare of so- 
ciety. Christian churches never did. The recent North 
American Laymen’s Conference at Buffalo devoted itself 
to considering the practice of Christian vocation in every- 
day life—in the variety of “secular” occupations where 
men and women as individuals in competition and coopera- 
tion with one another carry on their daily tasks. From 
this point of view, but without partisanship, INFORMATION 
Service frequently informs its readers about current books 
and articles that deal with problems of human relations. 
In this issue we bring into one perspective several recent 
books dealing with our so-called “economic system’’—a 
major field for the practice of Christian vocation. 


The rise and concentration of private economic power 
has created a problem that has economic, political, and 
ethical concern, and has aroused much interest in our 
churches with respect to its impact on human relations. 
The development of “countervailing power” within the 
private-enterprise economy is the solution proposed by 
Professor John K. Galbraith of Harvard! (formerly an 
editor of Fortune). In this continuing development, with 
government support when needed, he sees the preservation 
of “decentralized business decision . . . the pivotal feature 
of American capitalism,” and the restriction of government 
intervention and public ownership to its practicable and 
proper channels. 

The competitive model, which he calls an “alien doctrine” 
of classical economists of an earlier generation, promised 
automatic regulation of the economic system under certain 
“rules of behavior.” But “in the contemporary United 
States few of the preconditions for the system can serious- 
ly be supposed to exist. Nor do we pretend to live by its 
rules.” Yet for a long time it was “the exclusive system 
of all who undertook to teach economics. It was and re- 
mains the economics of those who essay to popularize the 
subject—to instruct in one lesson.” 


Oligopoly the Dominant Pattern 


“Economists had anciently recognized,” says Galbraith, 
“one major exception to the competition of the many... 
the limiting case of monopoly . .. where one firm was in 


1 American Capitalism. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1952. $3.00. 


complete control of all the product of an industry.” So 
industries were conveniently classified under one or the 
other head of competition or monopoly. In the United 
States anti-trust and other regulatory laws were passed 
to check monopoly; but “over an important sector of the 
American economy . . . concentration of output among 
relatively few sellers [“oligopoly”] is the dominant pat- 
tern.” In 1947, “the 113 largest manufacturing corpora- 
tions owned forty-six per cent of the property, plant, and 
equipment employed in manufacturing.” And price-mak- 
ing under “oligopoly,” influenced by tacit understandings 
and common interest among a few sellers, is separated by 
a “vast difference . . . from the competition of the com- 
petitive model.” The extensive areas of effective price 
competition are recognized, but it is not these areas (sur- 
viving areas?) which concern the author especially in this 
discussion, 

It is pointed out that the weapons for attacking mo- 
nopoly, as well as various new forms of government regu- 
lation, have been ineffective “for dispersing the economic 
power implicit in oligopoly.” The “preoccupation with 
competition kept the investigators from seeing the actual 
restraints on market power—those that made not compe- 
tition but the economy workable.” 

“The American economy, as it has performed in the 
last decade,” has been “a considerable success.” Some 
circumstances must “have kept social inefficiency, private 
power, government intervention, and unemployment from 
ruining us.”” One reason given is that extensive research 
and technical innovation, ‘one of the important weapons 
of market rivalry,” is made possible by the resources of 
large organizations. Another is that in a country of high 
productivity the use of resources in ways that serve no 
social purpose (as in some types of advertising and in 
some “luxury” industries) does not seriously affect the 
output of necessities. A third reason is that “none of the 
real sources of well-being—the endowment of physical re- 
sources and the education and energy of the people—” 
have ever been “seriously compromised by any govern- 
ment decision... . Wealth, and especially growing wealth, 
has been a solvent for mistakes” and “for what in its ab- 
sence might have been grave social strains.” 


The Rise of Countervailing Power 
New restraints on private power have been “nurtured 
by the same process of concentration which impaired or 
destroyed competition. But they appeared ... on the op- 
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posite side [of the market], not with competitors but with 
customers or suppliers.” As illustrations the author cites 
the mail order houses, the chain stores, the great depart- 
ment stores, the independent retailing organizations, and 
the farm-supply cooperatives ; also the large builders who 
are beginning to circumvent control by the building-sup- 
ply market. Insofar as the power of these organizations 
is countervailing to oligopoly, the author questions dis- 
couragement of them by adverse government action. 

Likewise, it is noted, weak sellers are developing col- 
lective power to deal with strong buyers, as in the case of 
labor unions, farm marketing cooperatives, etc. With re- 
spect to the labor market, it is true that in the building 
trades, bituminous coal, and clothing industries the unions 
emerged to take advantage of weak market position of the 
builders, operators, and manufacturers in those respective 
industries ; but broadly the development of the powerful 
unions has been in response to the development of posi- 
tions of market power by buyers of labor. The attitude 
of government toward such and other countervailing 
power has wavered between support and restriction. 

“The administrative problems created by centraliza- 
tion, . . . in combination with the theory of countervail- 
ing power,” tend to confine government intervention or 
public ownership “to those industries and areas where 
there is a genuine need” for such a remedy for abuses of 
power. Government control of private decision, however, 
must be expected in industries “where market power is 
inherent in the structure of the industry” (as in electric- 
power utilities) “and where the development of counter- 
vailing power cannot be expected by the great mass of 
consumers. 

“In their relations with government,” the author notes, 
the “American people have long shown a considerable 
ability to temper doctrine by pragmatism. The ruggedly 
conservative businessman who excoriates Statism, the 
Welfare State, and the State Department does not allow 
his convictions to interfere” with resort to government 
aid in case of need. 

The author has recognized that the line between eco- 
nomics and politics—ethics, too—is imaginary; and his 
presentation is characterized by wit, good humor, and 


pungency, as well as language intelligible to the “general 
reader.” 


a “Phantasy” 


Professor Robert M. Maclver of Columbia University 
is another author of a thoughtful and readable book of 
the present year,? in which some of the same problems of 
the economic situation are treated, but with different 
emphasis. The advantages of decentralization of economic 
power and the necessity of a ‘“counterinterest,”’ however, 
are recognized. “Private economic power,” he says, “is 
by nature and of necessity decentralized. While it may be 
very unevenly distributed, it can exist only where competi- 
tion is alive and where every economic interest faces a 
counterinterest. Where economic power holds any kind of 
monopoly position, it loses its private character and assumes 
a political aspect.” The point is that “private economic 
power retains its private quality and can render the service 
it has performed in the history of democracy only if it 
operates from many separate foci within the economy, in 


2 Democracy and the Economic Challenge. New York, Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1952. $2.50. 


such wise that the expansion of each economic power-union 
always meets the active resistance of others.” 

In discussing Marxism, which he calls both a threat and 
a challenge to democracy, Professor Maclver considers 
its most effective attack to be “at the point of weakness, 
the lack of economic security”—not a “weakness of de- 
mocracy itself but only of particular democratic societies. 
The democratic system of government is in no sense in- 
consistent with the provision of a reasonable security. ... 
The weakness . .. is therefore at worst a curable one. 
But the weakness of communism itself is incurable.” The 
means it must use “forever defeats the end it proclaims.” 

The communist propaganda against “capitalism” is a 
“grotesque example of the ‘either-or’” phantasy—which 
is not unknown elsewhere. “All modern countries are to 
a greater or less extent socialistic. It is therefore merely 
question-begging and prejudice-arousing to denounce any 
specific proposal assigning a new activity to government 
as ‘socialism,’ instead of discussing it on its merits.” 

In the discussion of the “planned economy,” he grants to 
“the advocates of a social order that nowhere exists . . . 
one great advantage in argument. . . . They can point 
ahead to a land of promise, flowing with milk and honey, 
the happy fields where peace prevails and brotherly love 
abounds. They can make it the shining foil against which 
they draw, with whatever exaggerations they please, lurid 
pictures of our present discontents.” 

“The goal is not socialism nor capitalism nor any neat 
blueprint of economic organization. The goal is the freer 
and fuller life of man in his society, equipped with all the 
means that liberate his capacities. . . . Democracy is the 
long emergent way, proceeding stage by stage, moving 
this way and that, sometimes hesitant and sometimes con- 
fused, but feeling the pulse of the ever changing present, 
always seeking, never fully attaining, never forgetting its 
own fallibility and never unwilling to correct its mistakes, 
always aspiring and never fulfilled.” 


Another Examination of Business 


In a new book by Elijah Jordan, for 31 years professor 
of philosophy at Butler University, Indianapolis, and a 
past president of the western section of the American 
Philosophical Association, we have another view of “big 
business,” as of modern business in general. The most 
recent of his previous books, The Good Life (University 
of Chicago Press, 1949), was a study of ethics. The pres- 
ent volume® applies his social philosophy to the impact 
of the “business” process on personal character and on 
the whole range of our institutions. As the profane title 
indicates, it is not a favorable criticism. 

Many chapters are devoted to his view of the distortion 
and demoralization of industry, religion, education, art, 
medicine, law, and politics by the domination exercised by 
business. He asserts that “there is no sentiment in busi- 
ness; business is business. The man who hesitates on 
moral, cultural, or esthetic impulses is lost.” And “the 
rightness of an act is simply the fact that it succeeds. .. . 
A business situation is 2 business situation and has noth- 
ing to do with morality.” 

We cannot follow through the ramifications of the long 
indictment. The practices cited are not novel: they merely 
have wider impact in an increasingly interdependent so- 
ciety. Business policies and decisions are made in a frame- 


3 Business Be Damned. New York, Henry Schuman Inc, 1952. 
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work quite different from that of traditional economic in- 
dividualism and affect the lives of people far beyond the 

rsonal contacts or often even the ken of those who 
make the decisions. Such practices as this author cites 
have been denounced since ancient days by the priests and 
prophets of religion, nor is the separation of business and 
morality commonly condoned in our churches today. But 
Professor Jordan’s picture of utter demoralization would 
not be accepted by most observers of the present scene, 
or by many of the most persistent critics of the status quo, 
as a representation of the totality of modern society. It 
may be true, for example, that in some spots or in some 
respects religion is “owned and operated by the business 
interest,” or at least “is coarsened and dulled by the in- 
fluence of business,” with the “substitution for the prophet 
of the profiteer” ; but the author’s citation of evidence will 
probably not seem to most thoughtful readers sufficient to 
establish his generalities. Nor can the sweeping condemna- 
tion of business processes in general, as if social respon- 
sibility and respect for justice, truth, and other values 
were entirely lacking, be taken as an authoritative judg- 
ment rather than a thought-provoking opinion. 

Professor Jordan regards both individualism (which 
includes corporations as persons) and communism as 
having demonstrated that “a high type of life cannot be 
maintained through conformity to their principles.” He 
finds that both “are self-contradictory in practice” and “in- 
volve an element of fraud.” So “neither individualism nor 
communism, nor their compromise in any form, can pos- 
sibly work as the basis of political order.” What he would 
substitute is not clear. 


“Fortune” Talks to Business 


American business, with its advertising and public re- 
lations coadjutors, is supposed to use the main avenues of 
communication with scientific expertness. And within the 
past few years many businesses and business associations 
have been enlisted in a large-scale campaign, professionally 
guided, to “sell Free Enterprise.” The editors of Fortune 
undertook a two-year objective study of this campaign. 
The results of the study have been put together into a 
book* by William H. Whyte, Jr., of the Fortune staff. 
It is very relevant to the topics discussed in the books re- 
viewed above. 

The campaign is, says Mr. Whyte, “one of the most 
intensive ‘sales’ jobs in the history of industry.” Its cost 
is estimated as at least $100 million a year. “There is no 
medium or gimmick of modern advertising and merchan- 
dising that has not been put to the task.” 

Yet, the editors of Fortune found, “the Message hasn't 
got across.” Indeed, “nobody seemed to be listening.” And 
of the hundred leading businessmen interviewed, including 
participants in the campaign, only a few professed any 
enthusiasm for it. “In startling contrast to the expressions 
of alarm voiced by many of the organizations that pur- 
port to speak for him, the average executive didn’t seem 
to believe the people are creeping to ruin.” Two of the 
several conclusions were that the campaign was psycho- 
logically unsound, showing “downright contempt” for the 
American people and claiming credit for “many things . . . 
that were achieved over the strong opposition of U. S. 
business” ; and that “the most fundamental error’’ is that 
“it’s the other fellow who is supposed to do all the listen- 


34 Ay Anybody Listening? New York, Simon & Schuster, 1952. 
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ing.” It is “what management does,” moreover, that lends 
credibility, or the reverse, to what it says; and manage- 
ment is advised to do more listening. 

The editors were led into examination of various tech- 
niques of business communication. The chapters on “The 
Language of Business,” “The Myth” (on the foreign 
communication job), “The Circle vs. the Pyramid” (au- 
thoritarianism vs. democracy), “The Social Engineers,” 
and “Group-think” (on ethical values) provide much 
food for thought—dished out in the attractive form that 
expert cooks know how to provide. 


A “Conservative” Platform 


A clear-cut and intentionally dogmatic view of the 
proper functions of government, with special relation to 
its economic activities, is presented by Harley L. Lutz, 
professor emeritus of public finance at Princeton and 
consulting economist to the N.A.M., in what the author 
calls “a defense of man against the state” and “a program 
for all who believe in freedom and who want to remain 
free here in America.” His idea is that “we are both 
drifting, and being steered, into some form of the na- 
tional socialist state,” with “crafty steering . . . by those 
who know exactly what they want and how to get it.” He 
sees, “if they succeed . . . the terrors of confiscation and 
concentration camps .. . slavery for the masses,” etc. And 
“time is running out.” 

In Parts I and II, “The Bases of Freedom,” and “The 
State, the Party, and the People” (31 pages altogether) 
are succinctly discussed, with the conclusions that (1) “the 
expansion of the powers and authority of government 
necessarily means a curtailment of individual freedom” ; 
(2) “governmental expansion . . . means heavier taxes .. . 
on everyone,” with progressive waste; and (3) when the 
“point of no return” is reached, where “citizens cannot 
carry the load . . . there will be no choice other than com- 
plete socialization.” 

Then in Part III (77 pages) the “platform” is sketched 
and clearly explained, in three sections: “The Road to 
Less Government,” “The Road to Better Government,” 
and “The Road to Proper Federal Functions.” We quote 
from the Conclusion: “As the welfare commitments of 
the government grow, the problem of providing them ex- 
pands. The right of private ownership and the privilege 
of individual decision as to the use of what is owned ob- 
viously conflict with that total control of resources which 
government must eventually exercise in order to fulfill 
its growing benefit obligations. This pressure will lead, 
in time, to socialization. And when the individual’s right 
to own has been taken away, he will have no other rights 
that anyone need respect.” 


A “Liberal’ View of Economy in Government 


For a quite different point of view, and with a more 
“liberal conception of the functions of government, 
Senator Paul H. Douglas of Illinois also advocates a re- 
duction in federal expenditures and a balanced budget.® 

During the depression, the large expenditures “to re- 
lieve hunger and provide work” he believes to have been 
“on the whole . . . money well spent,” and to have “in- 
creased the real national income.” Then to meet “the 
threat of Hitler and fascism,” the expenditure of “even 


5 A Platform for the American Way, New York, Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 1952. $2.00. 

6 Economy in the National Government, Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1952. $3.75. 
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larger sums to keep us free . . . also was money well 
spent.”” But “the need for governmental economy today 
is desperately urgent . . . to prevent inflation or to reduce 
it to its lowest limits. For excessive spending in a period 
of comparatively full employment causes inflation.” He 
seeks economy both through the reduction of waste and 
through the curtailment of postponable civilian services. 

The Senator finds much waste in both manpower and 
money, in both the civilian and military establishments. 
Reduction of some government services he finds necessary 
on account of the huge expenditures required for defense ; 
but with comparatively full employment the urgency 
of immediate expansion of some welfare programs is 
lessened. With the elimination of waste and the reduction 
of some services he would effect a reduction of $1.8 billion 
in the $10 billion civilian budget, $4 billion in the $50 
billion military budget and $1.8 billion in foreign aid 
(which would still allow an increase of 25% over 1951-52). 
This is a total of $7.6 billion. Then he would increase 
the revenue by closing tax loopholes (without increasing 
general tax rates). Altogether, he believes the cash budget 
for 1952-53 could be approximately balanced without im- 
pairing our military strength, our program of foreign aid, 
or our current domestic government services. 

“We must make these huge expenditures for defense, 
for making our allies strong, and for a sound Point IV 
program. While shouldering these added burdens, we 
must maintain a sound financial structure so that prices 
can be stabilized. These responsibilities make the need for 
economy even more emphatic. We must wage an all-out 
war against waste. And we must also decrease expendi- 
tures for the less-essential civilian programs. ... The ‘guns 
and butter’ concept is a relative thing. In peacetime we 
have guns, but we concentrate more on butter. In wartime 
we concentrate on guns and cut down severely on butter. 
During the present period, which is somewhere in between, 
we can have more butter than if we were in a total war, 
but we cannot afford as much as we can during ‘total 
peace.” Those who think we can simply refuse to face 
the realities of our productive limitations.” 


Another Party Platform 


Another platform is offered by Benjamin A. Javits,’ a 
New York corporation lawyer and brother of Representa- 
tive Jacob Javits. The partisan title of his platform does 
not forbid it to any other party. And it represents some 
fresh, unorthodox thinking, expressed in a readable popu- 
lar style. Mr. Javits’ seven planks are quoted with slight 
abridgment, and without the author’s explanations and 
arguments. 

The party (1) “recognizes that the house of business 
and industry, in which all of us dwell, is at least as im- 
portant as our house of government, and we propose to 
give it coequal recognition”; (2) “stands for the con- 
sumer first; his welfare must determine the actions of 
every group — labor, management, farmer, or govern- 
ment”; (3) “pledges itself to help the people more and 
more to become American business share owners, and as 
owners of American business to organize and achieve eco- 
nomic democracy”; (4) “pledges itself to help the people 
win increased security and social benefits . . . through 
their economic system rather than . . . their political gov- 
ernment.” 


7 How The Republicans Can Win in 1952, New York, Henry 
Holt and Company, 1952, $2.50. 
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The party (5) “believes that the working and manag- 
ing partners in America’s production system can settle 
disputes without strikes, lockouts, or interference from 
political government . . .; as a first step it favors the 
creation of industrial courts to settle disputes expeditiously, 
objectively, and in the public interest”; (6) “advocates a 
new tax structure based on modern economic realities to 
encourage industrial growth, to enable the ambitious to 
go into business for themselves, to fund the public debt, 
and to eliminate such injustices as hidden taxes, double 
taxation, and taxes on capital gains”; (7) “proclaims the 
doctrine of world plenty as a declaration of war by the 
American economy against poverty, hunger, disease, and 
ignorance throughout the world . . .; toward this end we 
favor a general staff for peace as the government agency 
to work with our economic forces.” 


Planning in Britain 


Much of the comment on economic developments in 
Great Britain has been so highly biased one way or the 
other that the undertaking of a brief summary by the 
Twentieth Century Fund is welcome. Ben W. Lewis, 
professor of economics at Oberlin, was commissioned to 
make the study and report. We now have his book.® 

The manuscript was completed just prior to the gen- 
eral election last fall. The author and the publisher, how- 
ever, believe that the new government has not indicated 
that nationalization and peacetime planning are to be dis- 
continued ; so ‘‘no change in the factual account or in the 
analysis of interpretation” was made. Not only are the 
projects described, but also the principal issues and va- 
rieties of opinion raised by them are indicated. 

The chapter titles suggest the scope of the treatment: 
1-2, Economic Planning, The Issue of Nationalization; 
3-6, Nationalization of Coal, Transport, Electric Power, 
Iron and Steel; 7-8, Town and Country Planning, The 
Distribution of Industry ; 9, The National Health Service; 
10, Housing; 11, Agriculture; 12, Conclusion. 

“The results of nationalization are just beginning to 
appear and they are, thus far, inconclusive. The records 
of the several industries are uneven as, indeed, they were 
under private ownership. On the score of productivity, 
investment and mechanization, labor relations, and financial 
returns there is nothing startling to report. Financial 
results in coal and electricity are satisfactory, but not good 
enough; in railway transport they are definitely unsatis- 
factory, but, under the circumstances, not surprising. Costs 
and prices are up in all cases; problems of efficiency, or- 
ganization and reorganization, and labor incentives con- 
tinue to be baffling. The government is well aware of 
the difficulties involved in mixing efficiency, responsibility, 
and politics, and is working actively to keep them in hand. 
Clearly, nationalization per se is no panacea; just as 
clearly, British experience has not demonstrated that its 
possibilities are illusory. A convincing record for or 
against nationalization in Britain has still to be made.” 

“From an economic point of view, what Britain really 
needs is an industrial and commercial rebirth—inventive- 
ness, mechanization, daring and drive. The government 
knows this, .. . but it has yet to take hold with firmness 
and imagination” and “has been more apparently success- 
ful in achieving organization for responsibility than or- 
ganization for efficiency.” 


8 British Planning and Nationalization, New York, The Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1952. $3.00. 
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